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REVIEWS OF BOOKS: 


Monthly Supplement to ‘“Ghe Builder.” 


Books. 


The Acropolis of Athens. By Martin L. 
D’Ooce. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1908. 17s. net.) 

Tus bulky octavo volume, running into 

some 400 papes, is similar in appearance to 

Professor E. Gardner’s “‘ Ancient Athens,” 

published by the same firm; and, as the latest 

pronouncement on the Acropolis, certainly 
requires consideration from architects. 

It illustrates both the merits and demerits 
of American scholarship—systematic and 
painstaking compilation from recognise: 
authorities, daring to disagree with them 
on certain points, yet lacking, as an inde- 

ndent study, in originality ; thus it cannot 
be said that it is of first-rate importance, 
but it is well done and good of its kind, and 
is certainly a serious work. 

As a summing up and restatement of 
many opinions and theories such a book 
may be of much value as a work of reference, 
but must. to attain this, have its material 
well arranged and _ readily accessible. 
Professor D’Ooge has been careful in this 
respect, and deserves hearty praise for the 
way in which he has arranged his book, 
showing that he has fully realised wherein 
lies its chief value. In the front of the book 
' there is a valuable list of illustrations. The 
numbers, both of figure and page, are clear, 
and can be easily referred to from any part 
of the volume. What is more rare, the source 
of every illustration is given. At the end of 
the book there is (1) A complete set of notes 
taking the place of the usual footnotes ; 
(2) Three appendices, the first containing a 
useful summary of Pausanias’ account of the 
Acropolis, from Frazer, and a bibliography ; 
(3) Middleton’s coloured map of the Acropolis, 
properly folded for reference when reading, 
and an explanation of it. 

It is not at all an easy matter to write 
@ final word on all the problems of the 
Acropolis which, to the serious student, 
are like thorny bushes to the wayfarer, 
msing on every hand. Professor D’Ooge 
justly acknowledges his great indebtedness 
to Dorpfeld. Englishmen are proud to 
put Penrose alongside of him. It is such 
acumen as his—as that, for example, which 
convinced him from careful observation 
alone, that the older Parthenon was of 
pre-Persian date—which is the vital breath 
of this branch of archeology. This is worth 
pointing out, as Professor D’Ooge has had, 
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perforce, to acknowledge his indebtedness, 
on every page, to the expert labours of 
many masters in research extending over 
several decades. Without their labours, no 
such book as his could have been written. 
The first chapter of the book deals with 
the natural features of the Acropolis and 
its beginnings as “sanctuary, citadel, and 
residence.” The second chapter, on the 


| Niké Temple, and the Erechtheum. In 
the fifth chapter, “Temples and Shrines 
on the Southern Slope,” the Dionysiac 
Theatre, the Choragic Monuments of 
Thrasyllus and Nicias and the Odeum are 
dealt with in order. The sixth chapter is 
on the Acropolis in Hellenistic and Roman 
periods, with special reference to Pausanias’. 
tour; and the seventh chapter—a valuable 














Architectural Fragments of the O!d Athena Temple, built into the North Wali of the Acropolis. 





Earliest Historic period, contains most of 
the controversial matter, and is extended 
into appendices dealing respectively with 
the Pelargicon (ancient walls of defence) in 


the time of Pericles, and (a long one) the | 


problem of the Old Athena Temple. The 
third chapter treats of the period from the 
Persian destruction to the age of Pericles, 
giving valuable photographs of the founda- 
tion of the Parthenon on the south side, 
taken during the recent excavations now 
filled in. and illustrating the earlier sculp- 
tures now in the Acropolis Museum. There 
is also an interesting photograph of a portion 
of the north wall of the Acropolis showing 
fragments of the Old Athena Temple built 
into it. The fourth chapter is fully a 
quarter of the book, and deals in order 
with the Parthenon. the Propylea, the 
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Foundations of the Old Temple of Athena, indicating Interior Plan. 





one—from the close of the Roman period 
to modern times, contains sections dealing 
with Byzantine, Frankish, Turkish, and 
re-discovery times. 

The keynote of the book is the very great 
attention paid to the western and southern 
sides of the Acropolis. The- western or 
entrance portion is exhaustively dealt with 
in the first three chapters; and the south 
_ walls, particularly the foundation of the 

Parthenon and the retaining walls outside 

of it, are very properly given a great deal 

of attention. Much is made of the Parthencn, 
not only as later structure, but in its bearings 
as earlier temple and as boundary, especially 
with regard to its south wall. This is 
essentially sound, but while fully recognising 
the value of focussing interest on the 
Parthenon, there is perhaps hardly enough 
recognition of the more archaic character 
of the Propylea, nor of its equal, if not 
greater, rank as the key of the position in 
considering the Acropolis as a whole. On 
the other hand, one is glad to see the remarks 
on jointing and “ panelling ” in the Propylea 
on pages 185-6, as the evidence in favour of 
an intended panel treatment in the walls is 
greater than many are willing to admit. 
Professor D’Ooge is not always at his best 
when dealing closely with architectural 
matters. To say (page 91) that the “ extra- 
ordinary breadth of the cella of the Parthenon 
' can only be explained by supposing that it 
was intended to provide a spacious apart- 
'ment for a large cult image of Athena” 
| is to ignore esthetic development altogether, 
| and will not account for the similar design 
| at the Theseum, Bassae, and Sunium. 
| Then, again (as Professor Lethaby has 
| recently pointed out in No. 4 of his booklets 
| on the British Museum fragments), the 
| Bassae Temple. from external evidence, 
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is almost certainly later than the Parthenon, ; 


though it is here stated that Ictinus, before 
building the Parthenon, had already dis- 
tinguished himself by building Bassae. 
In the Propylea west portico it is not only 
an “echinus moulding”? which crowns the 
entablature of the order, but a complete 
Doric cornice, which was much more than 
an echinus. In a book of this kind the 
word “scamilli’’ should not be mentioned 
without some explanation of the term. 
Though Donaldson is credited with first 
observing the leaning of the Parthenon 
columns, there is no mention of what is 
equally important, that Cockerell first noticed 
their entasis. It is a mistake to say that 
the absence of dentils in the cornice of the 
Erechtheum is “noteworthy”; in Attic 
work one would not expect them at all, and 
it is the Caryatid portico which is exceptional 
in this respect. There is no mention. of Mr. 
Schultz’s important study of the north 
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Ground Plan of Earlier and Later Parthenon, 
according to Dr. Dirpfeld. 


doorway of the Erechtheum, though its 
conclusions are apparently known to the 
author. 

It must be said that there is comparatively 
little of the tone of exaggeration often met 
with in American writing, but the author 
might well leave out such a clumsy state- 
ment as that of his inability to describe 
the sculptures of the Parthenon because his 
words “would bear somewhat the same 
relation to the beauty and grace of the 
originals as do the words of the vocabulary 
to an ode of Pindar or of Sophocles.” These 
few sins of omission and commission are 
mostly of a kind that any author who is not 
also an architect would probably fall into, 
and generally speaking the architectural 
descriptions are accurate enough. 

The illustrations are excellent. There are 
nine full page photogravures, 134 cuts 
(mostly photos) in the text, and seven plans, 
including the excellent coloured one from 
Middleton at the end. For the early western 
work the plan facing page 6 and its expla- 
nation are particularly informing. The 
following text illustrations may be specially 
noted: Page 38, side view of the Niké 
Temple (though it is hardly necessary to 
repeat it on page 188) ; pages 80-86, section 
and photographs of the south wall of the 
Parthenon; page 129, restoration of ceiling 
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of peristyle of Parthenon; pages 204-5, 
elevations of the Erechtheum ; page 225, 
Caryatid portico from north-west; pages 
271-3, plan and elevations of the Odeum ; 
pxge 278, pedestal wall of Propylea. There 
is a photograph on page 246 of part of the 
south wall of the Acropolis from below, but 
it is regrettable that there is no view of this 
magnificent side as a whole. The index 
appears to be fairly adequate, but the second 
and third appendices lack page references. 

In conclusion, we may remark that 
Professor D’Ooge has got his material well 
together, which in itself is no small matter 
in a work of such magnitude. 


A Short History of Engraving and Etching. 
By A. M. Hinp. London; Archibald 
Constable & Co. 1908.) 

ENGRAVING and Etching is a great subject, 

in that it covers all that can be done with 

line, without the aid of colour or surface 
tinting. This latter means of enhancing 
effect is indeed employed in many modern 
works which are classed in catalogues and 
exhibitions as etchings ; but this is a spurious 
source of effect. The real art of etching 
is that which conveys suggestion, rather 
than imitation, by means of pure line ; and 
the special power of the etcher lies in per- 
ceiving exactly what line can adequately 
suggest, and in knowing where to stop. 

As a rule it may be said that the best etchings 

are the most reticent. Overworked etchings 

are only engravings with a more limited 
capability of reproducing, and a slower and 
more difficult printing. 

Mr. Hind’s “ short history’ can only be 
called “short” in comparison with the 
magnitude of the subject, since it is a closely 
printed volume of 473 pages, the last sixty- 
one pages being devoted to a most valuable 
alphabetical index of engravers, divided 
into five heads: (1) engravers whose names 
are known; (2) engravers known by their 
monograms, initials, etc.; (3) engravers 
known by their marks ; (4) engravers known 
by their dates; and (5) engravers known 
by the subject or locality of their principal 
works. 

In his introduction the author defines 
engraving as “ the art of drawing or writing 
on any substance by means of an incised 
line,”’ the result produced being, however, 
also by custom called by the same word. 
It is with the result, thus rather illogically 
entitled, that he is mainly concerned in this 
volume. Engraving, however. may be 
divided into two classes—engraving in 
intaglio, and engraving in relief. In the 
first the line or space engraved stands for 
the design itself ; in the second the engraved 
lines or spaces are negatives to allow the 
design to stand in relief. The first is the 
method of etching, the second the method 
of wood engraving, and the process of 
printing is essentially different. In the 
second class the parts left in relief are inked 
and printed from on the same principle as 
in printing from type; in the first the ink 
is extracted, under great pressure, from the 
engraved lines. 

It is somewhat surprising to find that with 
the second class the present work has nothing 
to do. Wood engraving, now unhappily 
so much thrust aside by process blocks, 
has been one of the greatest and most 
important forms of black and white art, 
and (rightly used) has a power and vigour 
of its own which should justify its taking 
a prominent place in a work under the title 
“engraving and etching.” It must be 
admitted that the business of cutting out 
spaces between the lines of the design is 
more mechanical and less interesting to the 
artist than cutting in intaglio the actual 
lines of the design ; but this form of engraving 
has produced, in competent hands, great 
results, and certainly one would expect to 
find it included in any attempt at a history 
of engraving. 

However, that is the limit imposed in the 
present work, which treats of engraving only 
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as an intaglio process. Descriptions photh 
of intaglio engraving and of etching are 
given, and a plate illustrating the tools ip 
use. The description of the process of 
etching is given at considerable length, and 
is almost sufficient to enable any one with g 
feeling for the art to at least commence work 
on It. 

After this introductory chapter {follows 
the historical sketch, illustrated by many 
reproductions from typical examples. 


The history of etching is entered veil 


in Chapter III., the author remarking 
that the genius of this art is. the very 
antithesis of that of engraving, in conse. 
quence of the ease with which the line jg 
drawn, encountering no resistance but that 
of the wax with which the plate is covered. 
In consequence of this the essential quality 
of etching ought to be freedom of line, ag 
contrasted with the difficult ploughing 
through of the material by sheer force 
which the engraver has to undertake. It is 
presumed by the author that the practice 
of taking impressions on paper from etched 
plates may go back as far as the last few 
years of the XVth century, though no date 
po ig assigned to any etching earlier than 
513. 

Each division of the subject—engraving, 
etching, and mezzotint, is treated historically, 
with examples of the work of different 
artists, with a chapter on “The Crayon 
Method and Stipple,” a chapter in the art 
which has been very much over-rated by 
modern collectors. Bartolozzi and _ other 
stipple and colour engravers became for a 
time a fashion, and prices have been paid 
for work of this class quite out of proportion 
to its real artistic value. 

In the chapter on “ Modern Etching” we 
have some good examples of the work of 
Legros, than whom few have better under- 
stood what can be done with line, witness his 
masterly portrait of Rodin. We cannot help 
thinking that the author somewhat exag- 
gerates the importance of Whistler in this 
branch of art. That Whistler produced some 
things which are perfect examples both of the 
scope and of the limitations of etching is 
unquestionable ; but he was unequa!, and 
some of his less excellent and typical work 
has been over-praised (and over-priced) 
simply because it was Whistler’s. The 
example given in the book we do not call 
“good etching”; it is too snappy and 
scratchy. We are surprised also to find 
only a passing reference to Mr. Frank Short, 
whose best work is really the perfection 
of line etching. On the other hand, we are 
glad to find a recognition of the fact that m 
Mr. Axel Haig’s etchings the true lineal 
character of etching plays a second part to 
pictorial effect ; and that ‘‘ much work done 
in this style, and by reproductive etchers 
who work on the same scale, is a waste 
of powers, and a misuse of the special 
medium’; an opinion which we have 
already repeatedly expressed. as 

However the main object of Mr. Hind’ 
book is not so much criticism as’the furnishing 
of a great deal of information within a com- 
paratively small compass ; and in this respect 
the book is a most useful one, and should do 
a great deal to extend the knowledge of - 
main facts in the history of the art dea 
with. 





Old England: Her Story Mirrored in Her 
Scenes. Text by W. SHAW SPARROW j 
Pictures by James Orrock, R.I. (London : 
Eveleigh Nash. 1908.) 


Most of us have vivid recollections of = 
Early Victorian picture-book clad in wd 
livery of stamped sheepskin, which was W 7 
to repose on the drawing-room table of m 
well-regulated. families, its front cover ton 
to a more sober hue by the yay ee 
of many decades. They were seldom or 
at, to judge from the brilliant state per 
they have come down to the present ie ¢ 
tion, who may purchase them at any seco! 
hand book-stall for a tithe of their origin 
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value. How many years’ labour in the 
aggregate the engraving of those plates 
must have cost their patient artists we dare 
not estimate; in comparison our modern 
methods of reproduction are as a piece of 
music rendered on a pianola to the same 
piece played by the cunning fingers of a skilled 
pianist. 

They are all dead and gone now, that 

atient band of line engravers, and we have 
at best but the pity of conscious superiority 
for the passing of their craft. For our part, 
we may be allowed to think that the myriad 
dots of a half-tone block are a poor exchange 
for those delicately-incised plates of steel. 
Mr. Orrock’s water-colour illustrations to 
“ Qld England ” should have been translated 
by the sympathetic brain of men like Bentley 
or Willmore, rather than by the camera, 
which fails egregiously in monotone. The 
too few three-colour plates give us some 
idea of the originals, and we venture to say 
that steel engraving alone could have made 
up for the loss of colour. 

Of the three-colour plates, the view of 
Pevensey is very pleasant and_ reposeful, 
and is a good example of Mr. Orrock’s style, 
reminiscent of the old school of British 
water-colour, which most fully realised, 
perhaps, the limits of the medium. “ Ripon 


‘Cathedral’ is good ; in the plate of ‘‘ Holy 


Island *” the rough sea is treated with con- 
siderable vigour. Mr. Shaw Sparrow writes 
with freshness and originality on the various 
features of life in old England. The intro- 
duction treats of ‘‘ Art and Lanscape as 


‘Social History’ ; we confess to a feeling of 


surprise at the mention of Fred Walker in 
the same breath with Girtin and Benington 
as a painter of English rural life. The 
historical perspective of this introduction 
would have been more true if Mr. Sparrow 
had made brief mention of such men as 
‘George Balmer (who drew many of the same 
scenes as Mr. Orrick, notably ‘“ Dunstan- 
borough Castle, Berwick-on-Tweed, and Bam- 
borough Castle in “ Finden’s Ports and 
Harbours’), R. P. Leitch, and others who 
helped to make those picture-books of the 
first halt of the last century, which formed 
a nursing school for Hearne, Girtin, Turner, 
De Wint, and many other masters of English 
water-colour.” “‘ How They Built in Old 
England” is a chapter of great interest, in 
spite of the somewhat cavalier manner with 
which Mr. Sparrow speaks of modern archi- 
tects and their fees. Here are some points 
‘in connexion with medizval building which 
“give one furiously to think ” :— 

“1, Hand labour and domestic service 
were well paid. 

2. Inventive skill and brain work could be 
hired at a low price. 

3. Holidays were few in a year.” 

Thus does the author tabulate what he 
terms the “ economics of the Middle Ages,” 
and to these principles he attributes the 
splendid work which the builders of those days 
turned out inthe majority of instances. The 
strictures on present-day methods are hardly 
fair; modern England has snapped every 
link with the Middle Ages, and what was 
possible then is impossible now, however 
desirable the former conditions may be. 
In Chapter II. on “The influence of roads 
‘and bridges,” Mr. Sparrow makes a good case 
for the comparative excellence of English 
Toads in medieval days. 

The text is very happily fitted to the illus- 
trations, which we trust Mr. Orrock will not 
mind our classifying as “‘ Early Victorian ” 
in the best sense of the term. 





Some Sculptural Works of Nicholas Stone 
Statuary, A.D. 1586 to 1647. By ALBERT 
Epwarp Buttock, A.R.LB.A. (London : 
B. T. Batsford, 1908.) 

= is an interesting monograph on the work 

of Nicholas Stone, who was responsible for 

many of the finest of those sumptuous marble 
and alabaster monuments which are the chief 
oa of many of our country churches 
bdr day. Stone received most of his 
“raining in Holland, where he worked in his 
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earlier years in conjunction with Hendrik de 
Keyser, a monumental mason of Amsterdam, 
who subsequently became his father-in-law. 
Stone is said to have designed the portico of 
the Westerkerk in that city. In Holland 
he made the acquaintance of Bernard 
Samsens, a Flemish architect, in conjunction 
with whom he executed the well-known 
monument to Sir Thomas Sutton in the 
chapel of the Charterhouse, London, a fine 
measured drawing of which, by Mr. Bullock, 
forms the frontispiece. Stone’s finest work, 
in our opinion, is the monument to Sir 
Francis Vere in Westminster Abbey, con- 
sisting of four kneeling knights dressed in 
plate armour supporting a black marble 
bier, on which are placed the pieces of 
Sir Francis’s armour, whose effigy reposes 
beneath. This was executed soon after his 
return to England, and shows strongly the 
influence of his Dutch training, being on a 
similar plan with the monument to Engelbert, 
Count of Nassau, erected at Breda, by Pieter 
de Keyser, his brother-in-law. 





Annals of Archeology and Anthropology. 
Vol. I. No. 4. (London; Archibald 
Constable & Co.; 1909.) 

THis is one of the series issued by the Liver- 

pool Institute of Archeology, which appears 

to be doing very good work. It contains 
an article on “ Excavations at Sakje-Genzi,” 
in North Syria, by Mr. John Garstang. 

The remains here are those of cities situated 

on mounds, evidently with the idea of having 

a situation commanding the surrounding 

country ; one or two of the mounds are sites 

selected for their natural advantages, but it is 
stated that the majority of them are obviously 
artificially constructed mounds. There is 
little in the way of architectural remains, 
but on one mound have been found the lower 
courses of a portico with some very interest- 
ing sculpture, especially some alto-relief 
lions and a winged lion with a human head, 
which impresses one as a kind of rustic 
edition of the winged figures in the British 

Museum ; the effort of a country sculptor to 

emulate the work of Nineveh and Perse- 

polis. Illustrations of pieces of archaic 
pottery and carving are added. 

There is also a short paper signed by 
Messrs. Wace, Droop, and Thompson, on 
some investigations into Early Civilisation 
in Northern Greece,’’ illustrated by some 
fragments of pottery and a seated terra-cotta 
figure. Further information on this subject 
is promised in a future issue. 





Society of Engineers : Transactions for 1908. 
(London: 1908.) 

SEVERAL of the papers in this volume have 
already been noticed in our columns, a fact 
which renders unnecessary any detailed 
comment at the present date, but we may 
mention as partioularly useful contributions 
those on the “Treatment and Formation 
of Road Surfaces,” by Mr. A. J. Metcalfe ; 
the “Destruction of Arch Bridges,” by 
Mr. H. C. Duncan Scott; “* The Engineering 
Pros and Cons of the Metric System,” by 
Mr. A. H. Allen; and “The History of 
Mechanical Traction on Tramways and 
Roads,” by Mr. H. Conradi. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

THE Quarterly Review, which was started 
in April, 1809, issues a Centenary number, 
of very varied character, which includes a 
very interesting sketch of the early history 
of the Review, with portraits of Gifford, 
Southey, Lockhart, Croker, and other editors 
and contributors of its earlier days. The 
Quarterly has been so important an influence 
in England that the fact of its attaining its 
100th year should be a matter of some interest 
to men of all professions, and we may con- 
gratulate the firm of Murray on the con- 
tinued prosperity of their periodical, though 
we doubt the wisdom of departing from the 
old anonymous form and introducing signed 
articles. When an article is anonymous, its 
value is estimated by its actual contents ; 
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when there is a signature at the end, it is 
often estimated only by the particular value 
which the reader may attach to the author’s 
name. The Centenary number contains 
only two articles which come within our 
province for special notice, Dr. Davidson’s 
on “‘ Karthquakes and Their Causes,” and 
Mr. Stuart Jones’s on “The Remains of 
Ancient Painting.” In the latter article the 
author has endeavoured to make a resumé 
of what is known in respect of the all but 
lost art of Greek painting. There is enough 
evidence to make it probable that it was a 
very severe and restrained form of that art, 
there being two witnesses to the fact that 
only four colours were used by Apelles 
and the most distinguished of the other 
painters of his day; and probably Greek 
painting was essentially what we should 
now call “decorative” in style and in its 
limits, and really depended as much on 
design as on colour for its effect. Dr. 
Davidson’s article on “‘ Earthquakes” is 
a summary of what is known on the 
subject, by one who has made it a special 
study. He gives a description of the means 
now available for tracing and registering 
the amount and direction of earthquake 
shocks, which place our knowledge of the 
phenomena in a very different position from 
what it was half a century ago; and it is 
quite astonishing to learn that while at that 
period the number of shocks annually was 
estimated at about six hundred, it is now 
known to amount to about thirty thousand. 
By the delicate instruments now in use 
many shocks are registered which are not 
perceptible to the ordinary senses. A 
diagram is given of the record obtained at 
Birmingham of a recent earthquake in India, 
the pulsations of which reached Birmingham 
eleven minutes after the original shock :— 
“The earth hath bubbles as the water hath ”’— 
or waves at allevents. The author mentions, 
in passing, that ‘‘ the best sites for buildings 
in an earthquake region are now deter- 
mined, a foundation of hard rock being 
preferable to one of a loose friable nature ”’ ; 
and that some “‘ new types of buildings will 
survive the test of a great earthquake, while 
the older kinds are ruined.””’ We should 
have been glad if he would have stated 
exactly what, in his experience, are the 
types of building offering the best resistance 
to earthquakes ; an important point on which 
he does not give us any assistance. 

The Architectural Record (New York) 
publishes a ‘“ Fireproof House Number” 
dealing with “Structural Aspects of the 
Fireproof Dwelling” and “ Architectural 
Development in the Reinforced Concrete 
House,’ including the suggestion that 
“‘ exquisite garden furniture”” may be made 
of concrete—meaning, presumably, garden 
designs. We are quite sure that much 
better may be made of marble, stone, or 
lead. All that can really be said in regard 
to the esthetic treatment of reinforced 
concrete is, that it is surprising how much 
better it can be made to look than one would 
have expected. To pretend that it can 
be as satisfactory to the eye and the mind 
as carved and modelled materials, is non- 
sense. Some of the information given as 
to some specially constructed fireproof 
dwelling-houses in America is of considerable 
interest. 

In the Art Journal Mr. R. Ll. B. Rathbone 
continues his essay on “ The Artistic Training 
of a Jeweller,’ which contains many inter- 
esting practical suggestions in the use of gold 
and silver in workmanship. An article 
on “The Age of the Crinoline” by Mr. 
T. Martin Wood, with drawings by Miss 
Dawson, is rather surprising as showing how 
much artistic effect might really be shown 
in a crinoline-clad form (though the worst 
developments cf this type of costume are 
evaded). Miss Dawson’s drawings are very 
good. 

In Concrete and Constructional Engineering, 
Dr. John S. Owens concludes an article 
on ‘‘ Concrete Aggregates,” considering the 
individual properties of the various rocks 
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and artificial substitutes for them which 
are used for the purpose denoted. We have 


on several occasions alluded to the unsuit- ’ 


ability of coke as a constituent of concrete, 
and particularly of reinforced concrete. 
Dr. Owens states concerning this material :— 
“It is very liable to contain dust and other 
materials such as sulphur, and care should be 
exercised in its use. 
made from so-called coke 
absolutely refused to set at all, and had to be 
removed and reinstated.” 
such experience it is not quite easy to com- 
prehend why the writer should conclude his 
remarks by the suggestion that coke breeze 
“has certain properties which make it valu- 
able as a concrete aggregate.”” The dangers 
of breeze concrete are very clearly shown 
in the recent paper by Mr. D. B. Butler,* 
to which reference may advantageously he 
made by readers of the article by Dr. Owens. 

In the Journal of the Institute of Sanitary 
Engineers, Mr. §S. Barlow-Bennett  con- 
tributes a paper on ‘“ Water Supply to 
Villages”? dealing in detail with . various 
sources of supply, and available methods 


paper may be commended to architects and 
others having occasion to legislate for the pro- 
vision of water to country houses, hospitals, 
and buildings in isolated positions. 

The Illuminating Engineer contains a 
long abstract of Mr. Leon Gaster’s fourth 
lecture on “‘Modern Methods of Artificial 
Illumination,’ which was recently delivered 
before the Royal Society of Arts. 
article is well illustrated, and 
general problems of illumination. Mr. 


Gaster points out that carefully standardised | 
glow-lamps are now regularly exchanged | 
between the chief laboratories in England, | 


These are compared with the object of 
bringing to a common basis the units of light 
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adopted in the different countries. He very 
properly adds that the next step should 
be the adoption of the same unit of light by 
all the nations. Dr. Béhm contributes some 
more notes on incandescent gas-lighting. 
These refer principally to mantles in which 
artificial silk has been used as a substitute 
for cotton or ramie. 

The Pall Mall Magazine gives an article 
on the works of Mr. W. L. Wyllie, under the 
title “‘ A Painter of Warships,” which hardly 
covers the ground sufficiently ; Mr. Wyllie 
paints fishing craft with as much effect and 
knowledge as warships. Another article in 


' the same issue gives a description and some 


illustrations of the palaces of the Chinese 
Emperor. 

Harper contains an article on ‘“‘ The Old 
Red City of Rothenburg,” accompanied by 
sketches, small but very good, by Mr. Irving 
Black. An article on “Three English 
Capitals of Industry,” by Mr. W. Dean 
Howells, gives an eminent American author’s 


impressions of Liverpool, Manchester, and | 


Sheffield. He seems to be very much 


hen ‘iS impressed with the English railway hotels, 
of collection, storage, and distribution. This | 


their comfort and comparative quiet, and 


considers them to be ‘‘ next to the cathedrals, | 


the greatest wonder of England.” 


“Tt is hard to know if it is more hotel or more 
station; perhaps it is a mixture of each which defies 
analysis; but in its composition you pass, as it were, 
from your car to your room, as from one room to 
another. This is putting the fact poetically; but, 
prosaically, the intervening steps are few at the 
most; and when you have entered your chamber 
your train has ceased to be. The simple miracle 
would be impossible in America, where our trains, 
when. not shrieking at the-tops of their whistles, 
are backing and filling with a wild clangor of their 
bells, and making a bedlam of their stations; but 
in England they 

“Come like shadows, so depart,” 


and make’ no sound within the vast caravansary 


7, : ; where the enchanted traveller has changed from 
France, Germany, and the United States. | . 


them into a world of dreams.” 

This is a gratifying testimony from a 
foreign visitor, though we may perhaps think 
the description a little too favourable. 
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| promoting towards becoming a reality.” 
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In the Century Mrs. Pennell writes an 
article on Beauvais, with sketches by Mr, 
Pennell; rather “sketchy,” but the™“one 
showing the cathedral as seen by night trom 
the market-place, towering as a_ black: 
pointed mass above the houses, w ith? the 
moonlight behind it showing through ‘the 
gaps between the flying buttresses, is a fine 
effect. Mr. Christian Brandon contributes 
an article on ‘‘ Two Great Spanish Painters” 
—to wit, Sorolla and Zuloaga. We demur 
to the epithet “‘ great ’’; “‘ clever” would be 
more to the purpose ; but in these days the 
more violent is the style of a painter, and the 
uglier his subjects, the more certain he is to 


| be labelled ‘ great.’ 


Scribner, under ‘‘ The Field of Art,” cone 


| tains an In Memoriam notice of the late 
| Russell Sturgis, by Mr. Montgomery Schnyler, 
_ Sturgis, as we learn from this, had actually 


practised as an architect, and a Bank at 


| Albany, and three Dormitories and a Chapel 


for Yale, represent his work. But he was 
best known as an admirable writer on Art, 
and one with very broad sympathies. The 


_“ Bield of Art” in Scribner had been under 


his charge for ten years. ‘‘ Nobody,” says 
Mr. Schuyler, “‘ had been more forward than 


| he in insisting upon that interdependence of 


the allied arts, which is in this country quite 
recent as a practical and working concepe- 
Nobody had been more useful in 


Mr. W. Walton contributes a short article 


_on the work of an American sculptor, Mr, 
_ Andrew 


O’Connor, as exhibited in the 
decorative sculpture at the Essex County 
Court House at Newark, of which the illus- 
trations give a very favourable idea. 

In the Antiquary is an article on ‘‘ Some 
West-Country Wells,’ by Mr. Joseph (.. 
Bridge ; and articles on the ‘‘ London Signs 
and their Associations,’ by Mr. MacMichael,. 
and on “St. Hilary the Great, Poitiers,” 
by Mr. Tavenor-Perry, are continued. 











IMPORTANT BOOKS FOR ALL INTERESTED IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF BUILDING ESTATES. 


A Series of 


MODERN SUBURBAN HOUSES. 


Examples Erected at Hampstead, Kickley, Purley, and else- 
where, from Designs by C. H. B. Quennewt, Arehitect. 
Containing 44 Plates of Exterior and Interior Views, and 
large scale Plans, reproduced from special Photographs and 
the Author's drawings. Large 4to (134$in. by 10} in.). 16s. Net. 
The houses illustrated in this volume are of the best tyre of suburban 
house, generally semi-detached, and of limited frontage a type upon which 
very little information has been published, although it is one of which the 
better class estates are largely composed, Skilful'y planned, of quiet, refined 
design, and financially successful (all the examples having been built for sale and 
sold), ey clear'y demonstrate that architecture in the suburbs, even when 
controlled by speculative builders, may be as refined and beautiful as in 
the country. 


HOMES FOR THE COUNTRY. A Collection of 
Designs and Examples of Executed Works. By R. A. BRivas, 
Architect, F.R.I.B.A., Soane Medallist. 2nd edition, revised 
and enlarged. Containing 55 full-page Plates of Exterior 
and Interior Views and Plans, Including 12 new Plates and a 
coloured frontispiece. With Descriptive } otes and Estimates 
of Cost. Demy 4to (11 in. by 8} in.). 10s. 6d. Net. 


“Every example given is an illustration of very considerable skill. The 
plans are all excellent well devised on economical yet convenient lines, well 
lit, comfortable, and with every little point thought out ; while the elevations 
are pleasing without being extravagant.: Such a book is admirable in its 
suggestiveness, and useful to all.”—Lhe Architect’s Magazine. 


BUNGALOWS and COUNTRY RESIDENCES. 


A Series of Designs and Examples of Executed Works. By 


R. A. Brices, F.R.1I.B.A. 5th and enlarged Fdition, 
containing 47 Photo-lithographic Plates, many of which are 
new to this edition. With Descriptive Notes and Estimates 
of Cost. 4to (12s. 6d.) 9s. 6d., postage 6d. extra. 

‘‘This is a handsome volume containing a series of designs and examples 
of recently:executed works. Variety has been the aim, and the author has 
given sketches that will cost from £250 to £4,500, the estimates in all cases, we 
are assured. being founded on actual tenders and data. The ‘ bungalow’ 
shown is something more adapted to English taste and localities; it is not 
necessary to be a single-story building.’’— Building News, 


A SELECTION OF THE AEOVE WORKS 


A BOOK OF COUNTRY HOUSES. Containing 
62 Plates reproduced from Photographs and Drawings of 
Perspective Views and Plans of a variety of execu 
examples, ranging in size from a small Suburban House to 4 
fairly large Mansion. By Ernest Newton, Architect. 
Imperial 4to (15 in. by 11 in.). 21s. Net. 

The houses illustrated in this volume have been planved during th * last: 
ten years, and may be taken as representutive of the English Country House 
of the present day. They offer much variety in their size, their sites, the: 
cbaracter of the materials in which they are constructed, and their types of plan. 


MODERN. COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE. 
Illustrated from Works of well-known Architects. Edited, 
with an Essay on Cottage Building and descriptive Notes on- 
the subjects, by Maurice B. Apams, F.R.I.B.A. Containing 
50 Plates reproduced from the Architects’ drawings, with the 
plans of each subject. Royal 4to(11}in. by9in.). 10s. 6d. Net. 

“The cottages which Mr. Adams has selected would do credit to any 
estate in England.” —The Architect. : t 

“Tt should meet with a large sale, The author has been wise enough toms 
together a varied style of design by various architects who have shown mar 
ability in this direction,’’—The British Architect. 


a) 

MODERN HOUSING IN TOWN . AND 
COUNTRY. [Illustrated by examples of Municipal an 
other schemes of Block Dwellings, Tenement Houses, Mote 
Cottages and Villages, and the Garden City, together with — 
the Plans and other Illustrations of the Cuttages designee 
for the Cheap Cottages Exhibition. By James Coe 
With many Plans and Views from Drawings aud Photomaas 4 
accompanied by Descriptive Text and particulars of the Cost. 
Royal 4to (12 in. by 94 in.). 7s. 6d. Net. as el 

“Tt comes nearer than any book which has yet appeared to a suite ae : 
those who wish ‘to design cottages and those who wish to erect them 

benevolent or commercial motives.’’—The Architect. sfactory im 

“ Its value is great. Its size enables the illustrations to be satis i "TL ; 
scale; its price for a book so copiously illustrated is surprisingly wy cecal 

doubtless, be accepted for some time to come as a stardard book of .r 

on the subject. . . .”’--Ihe Times, 
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